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day, as the best form of government. In order to
see how the revolution came about in England, and
to understand why personal monarchy was no
longer acceptable here as a form of government, we
must look at the causes of failure.
2 It is to be noticed that the task which the
various governments of Great Britain were
called on to face during the seventeenth century
was really an impossible one. They wished to rule
England and Scotland as one nation; Laud en-
deavoured to assimilate Scottish ecclesiastical in-
stitutions to those of England, and failed; the West-
minster Assembly endeavoured to assimilate English
ecclesiastical institutions to those of Scotland, and
failed. It was impossible to treat the two nations
as one, or to bring the people of both countries
under similar institutions. And this was not merely
owing to ecclesiastical differences, but to economic
habits and interests, as well as to differences of con-
stitution. After the Union of the Crowns, Scottish
commercial interests were subordinated to the poli-
tical aims which governed English policy1, and
Scottish commercial practice, which had been di-
rected by the Convention of Royal Boroughs, was
different in many ways from the organisation of
merchant adventurers in trading companies, which
was the ordinary condition in London and other
English towns. There does not seem to have been

1 T. Keith, Commercial Relations of England and Scotland,
pp. 16, 48.